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MEMORIALS OF BISHOP BURNET. 


Few s stand out from the canvass of 
English history so boldly as Gi.pzrt Bur- 
NET, Bishop of Salisbury. He lived from 
3643 to 1715, an era in which occurred the 
most memorable events in our history. In 
those seventy-two years, Charles the First 
died upon the scaffold; our government 
peseed through every grade of change, from 
open ism to uncontrolled despot- 
ism—there was the despotism of the army, 
and the despotism of Cromwell. It was the 
aaa war-struggle for supremacy 
Protestant Episcopacy and Pretest- 
ant dissent, and Popery, in which James the 
Second was ted from the throne, and a 
new dynusty was admitted. All these events 
_were the | ces of the great princi- 
_ple that then came for ever to be decided— 
whether the will and the interests of the 
people, or of the king, are to be most con- 
sulted in the conduct of our national affairs. 
_It has been well observed that happily for 
his own mental tranquillity, but unfortu- 
mately for his contemporary fame, Burnet 
was 8 firm advocate for universal toleration. 
Living at a period when political partisan- 
ship and religious bigotry were stimulated 
to frantic excesses, it ceuses to- be a cause 
of astonishment that he was never entirely 
trusted, tior unreservedly praised, by either 
of the extreme parties which then convulsed 
the nation—each was then struggling to ob- 
tain supreme dominion over the other, in 
the civil and religious institutions of our 
constitution.® Yet, amidst this chaos of 
human affairs, Burnet was a conscientious 
divine. Few characters, however, have been 
more abused: though “ his excellent dis- 
charge of his os functions expiates 
the errors, which his enemies, of each party, 
80 liberally attribute to him.t 
Apart from this religio-political distinc- 
tion, the literary celebrity of Bishop Bur- 
net, more especially entitles him to a niche 
in our. collection of the memorials of men 
who have lent a grace to the literature of 
our country; and, with this areren have 
‘we chosen the Engravings on the preceding 
‘page, which have been executed from draw- 
ings made = ad own artist. 
Gilbert et was born at Edinburgh, 
, ber 18, 1643. His father was “a 
proficient in the knowledge of the civil law,” 
a moderate episcopalian, and became a 
lord of session after: the Restoration : his 
mother was very eminent for her piéty and 
Jearnirig, and a zealous admirer of the reli- 
— discipline .of the prem tage party ; 
at her influence could never induce her 
husband to swerve in his adhesion to the 


® Introduction to a New Edition of Bishop Bur- 
net’s miatecy of His Own Times, Imperial ics, 
London : W. Smith, 1837, 
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‘causé of monarchy and the episcopal church. 
Under his parents, the early education of 
Burnet: was parsued, and the fruits of their 
instruction ‘md example are apparent 
throughout his career. 

Burnet was subsequently educated: at the 
college of Aberdeen. There is no law in 
Scotland limiting the age at which a mini- 
ster-may take upon himself the cure: of 
aouls ; consequently, having passed all his 
examinations and his probation, Burnet was 
offered by a kinsman an. excellent benefice 
in the centre of his family connexions, and 
he had norestraint upon his decision but auch 
as was dictated by his own heart... Burnet 
was only eighteen, but. he was victor over 
the temptation; for, feeling that this was 
an age at which he could not conscientiously 
accept, 80 nsible an appointment, he 
declined the living, though his father was 
the only one of his relations who did not im- 
portune him to accept it. 

_ It was well for Burnet, in many respects, 
besides the satisfaction of his conscience, 


~that he thus decided ; for, it left him leisure 


to visit the English Universities, and to tra- 
vel over continental Europe. Whilst at the 
former, and when in London, he acquired 
the friendship of Doctors Cudworth, Pear- 
son, Fell, Pocock, Wallis, Tillotson, Stil- 
lingfleet, Patrick, Lloyd, Whitchcot, and 
Wilkins, Sir Robert Murray, and Mr, 
Boyle; names deservedly high in the his- 
tory of our national worthies. From such 
men as these, he gained knowledge, and in 
their example obtained confidence to main- 
tain the cause of truth in all things. 

In 1664, he visited Holland, where he 
studied Hebrew under a learned Jew. His 
acquaintance here with the chief. members 
of the Arminians, Lutherans, Unitarians, 
Brownists, Anabaptists, and Papists, whose 
forms of worship and belief are all tolerated 
in that country, enlarged his mind, and 
saved him from being the slave of sectarian 

~bigotry. Amongst all these families of the 
Christian tribe, ‘he found men of such 
real piety and virtue, that there he became 
fixed in that strong principle of universal 
charity, of thinking well of those who dif- 
fered from him, and of invincible abhor- 
rence of all persecutiona on account of reli- 
gious dissensions; which have often drawn 
upon him the bitterest censures frum those 

) perhaps, by e narrower education, 

were ed into a narrower. way of think- 
ing. 

bn his return to England, Burnet, re- 
mained some time in London, where he was 
made # Fellow of the Royal Society, which 
«had then been established but a few years. 
Returning to Scotland, he was appointed to 
the living of Saltoun, but he declined ac- 
cepting it until, after a four months’ proba 
tion, he was unanimously requested to’ do 
so by the parishioners. He was then, in 
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the yeer 1665, ordained priest by the bishop 
of Edinburgh. 
“ During the five years he remained at 
Saltoun, he — twice every Sunday, and 
once more during the week; he catechi 
three times during the same period, so as to 
examine every parishioner, old and young, 
thrice in the compass of a year: he went 
round his parish from house to house, in- 
structing, reproving, or comforting the inha- 
bitants as occasion required ; those who were 
» sick he visited twice a day; he administered 
the sacrament four times in the year, person- 
-ally instructing all that gave notice they in- 
, tended to receive it: all that remained above 
his own necessary subsistence, in which he 
was very frugal, he distributed in charity. A 
particular instance of his liberality was rela- 
ted by a person who then lived with him, and 
who afterwards was with him at Salisbury. 
One of his parishioners was distrained upon 
for debt, and came to our author for some 
small assistance, who inquired how much 
would again set him up in his trade. The 
debtor named the sum, which a servant was 
immediately ordered to pay him:—‘ Sir,’ 
said the domestic, ‘ it is ai. we have in the 
house.’ —‘ Well, well,’ replied Burnet, ‘ pay 


‘ it to this poor man; you do not know the 


leasure there is in making a man glad.’ 
Thus, as he knew the concerns of his whole 
_ parish, treated them with tenderness and care, 
,and set them a fair example of every article of 
that duty which he taught them, he soon 
_gained their affections, not excepting the 
presbyterians; although he was then the only 
man in Scotland that made use of the prayers 
in the English chureh liturgy.” * 

In 1669, the University of Glasgow elected 
chim to be the Professor of Divinity, wheu 
-Dr. Leighton succeeded in persuading 
ish and accept the chair. 
In this office, Burnet may be said to have 
combined the duty of a professor with the 
assiduity of a school-master; to do which 
‘he was obliged to study hard from four till 
ten in the morning, the rest of the day be- 
ing allotted either to his pupils, or to hear- 
jing the complaints of the clergy. Ble wrote 
a work, entitled .4 Modest and Free Confer- 
,ence between a Conformist and a Non-con- 
formist, which gained him much credit 
among the friends of moderation. He also 
compiled Memoirs of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton; and now much ized, having oe- 
casion to visit London, he was offered w 
Scottish bishopric, which he refused. On 
his return to Glasgow, he married Lady 
Margaret Kennedy, daughter of the Earl of 


Cassilis. In 1672, he wrote 4 Vindication of 
the A 


ity, Constitution, and Laws of the 
Church and State of Scotland, being a de- 
fence of the Perogatives of the Scottish 
crown against Buchanan and his followers. 


® Life of Dr, pe son. 
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This production, so inconsistent with the 
general tenour of his conduct and opinions, 
gained him favour at court, and he was 
again offered a bishopric, which he refused. 
In 1673, he was, however, made chaplain in 
ordi to the king ; and was in high cre- 
dit both with Charles and the Duke of 
York. This court favour did not last long, 
when, in consequence of the machinations 
in favour of popery, he inclined to the op- 
position party in the Scottish parliament. 
For personal security, Burnet now resign- 
ed his professorship, and removed to Lon- 


don, when he was coldly received by the . 


king, and struck off his list of court cha 
lains. Being considered a sufferer for his 
principles, he obtained the appointment of 
preacher at the Rolls’ Chapel, and was cho- 
sen lecturer of St. Clement Dane, Strand. 

The nation being, at this period, in great 
alarm at the spread of popery, Dr. Burnet 
undertook 4 History of the Reformation in 
England, the first volume of which appear- 
ed in 1679, when the affair of the popish 
plot was in agitation. The work was re- 
ceived with great applause, and procured 
for the author the unprecedented honour of 
thanks from both houses of parliament: the 
second volume appeared in J681; but, the 
third, which was supplementary, not until 
1714. This elaborate performance is usu- 
ally considered the most valuable of all Dr. 
Burnet’s writings. Tig 

The high character of Dr. Burnet as a 
divine caused him to be sent for by the witty 
and profligate Earl of Rochester, when ex- 
hausted by headstrong libertinism, he was 
sinking into the grave at the early age of 
thirty-three. The result of his conferences 
with the dying nobleman, he subsequently 
ma yar in An Account of the Life and 

th of the Earl of Rociester, a work hon- 
oured with the unqualified praise of Dr. 
Johnson for its argument, purity, and ele- 
gance. About this time also, Dr. Burnet 
gave a characteristic proof of his conscien- 
tious sincerity, by writing a letter to the 
king, censuring alike his public misgovérn- 
ment and private vices. This letter 
uite as characteristically, threw into the 
re, and spoke of the writer with great dis- 
pleasure. 

Dr. Burnet’s connexion with the opposi- 
tion party, now became intimate ; he attend- 
ed to the scaffold Lord William Russéll, and 
his speech there is said to have been writ- 
ten by Burnet. At this time, thinking him 
self in some danger, he visited Paris; and 
such was the anger of the court, that in 
1684, he was discharged from his lecturship 
by the King's mandate, and forbidden to 
si any more at the Rolls’ Chapel. He, 

owever, published, during this period, se- 
veral works in favour of liberty, and Protea- 
tantism ; and wrote the lives of Bishop Be- 
dell and Sir Matthew Hale. 
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On the accession of James II., Dr. Bur- 
net retired, and made a tour in France 
and Italy, of which he published an account 
in letters addressed to Mr. Boyle. At the 
close of his tour, he was invited to the Ha- 
gue by the Prince and Princess of —— 
and had a t share in the councils rela- 
tive to Eng This conduct naturally ex- 
citing the anger of James, he insisted on Bur- 
net’s dismissal mee Pagar} oe 
formally complied with; but his influence 
remained the same. The King also caused 
a prosecution for high treason to be com- 
menced against him in England, and de- 
manded his person from the States; who re- 
fused to give him up, as he had recently ob- 
tained i ee to his mar- 
riage with a Dutch lady of large fortune. 

In the great event of the Revolution, as 

observed, Burnet took an exceedingly 
active part; and accompanied the Prince of 
Orange in his expedition to England, as 
chaplain. At the settlement of the king- 
dom, he was rewarded for his services with 
the bishopric of Sarum, or Salisbury. On 
taking his seat in the House of Lords, he 
displayed his usual moderation in regard to 
the nonjuring clergy and dissenters ; but, in 
a letter to his clergy, having ab- 
surdly stated the right of conquest as the 
nd of the title of William and Mary to 
crown, it gave such offence, that, by a 
manceuvre, the letter was ordered to 
burnt by the common hangman. 

On the death of Queen Mary, Bishop Bur- 
net published an eulogistic Essay on her 
Character, and was appointed preceptor to 
the Duke of Gloucester, son of the princess 
Anne. Having lost his second wife, he mar- 
ried Mrs. Berkeley, a widow lady eminent 
for her piety and learning. 

In 1099, Bishop Burnet published his 
Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which incurred the censure of the lower 
house of Convocation, but is esteemed a 
standard work on the subject. The scheme 
for the augmentation of poor livings out of 
the first fruits and tenths due to the crown, 

igi with Dr. Burnet, whose , 


during the remainder of his life, was never 
i 


This active prelate died of pleuritic fever 
on March, 1715, in the seventy-second year 
of his age, leaving in MS. his well-known 
History of his Own Times, with An Ac- 
eount of his Life, which was published by 
his son, Thomas, in 1723-24. He left also 
two other sons. 

The house shown in the first Engraving, 
in its original condition, was,the town resi- 
paki gw Bishop: it is situated in St. 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell, a spot other. 
wise of considerable literary interest. The 
Bishop was buried in the church of St. 
James, Clerkenwell, wherein was erected 


the handsome mural monument shown in 
the second Cut; and, on the old church 
being taken down in 1787, the remains and 
this memorial were carefully preserved, and 
subsequently placed in the new church. 
Upon inspection of the premises a few 
days since, we found them somewhat alter. 
ed since the date of our artist’s sketch. 
The house is now divided into two tene. 
ments, with an arched thoroughfare in the 
centre, leading to a court of small houses 
in the rear, or what may have formerly 
been the garden of the mansion. We were 
told that not a vestige remained of the ori- 
inal interior fittings: but upon the first 
oor are the cases of two bay-windows of 
fine al ay 
The good bisfop died in this mansion; 
and, such was the fanaticism of the timea, 
that his remains could not be carried in 
peace to St. Jumes’s church, which is but 
a short distence from St. John’s Square; 
for, the vile rabble threw dirt and stones at 
the funeral procession. Surely, this is a 
refutation of Vox populi, Vox Dei. 





Spirit of Discovery. 


STEERING BALLOONS, 


[Now that the Ballooning season has com- 
meneed, it may be interesting to ata 
few of the propositions which have been 
made for mo 2 Aerostation to useful pur. 

wes. The wing is extracted from Mr. 
Dick’s Christian Philosopher, (fourth edi» 
tion,) a work of excellent aim, and ingenious 
execution ; the present subject being admirably 

t within its 


: yi 
tnessing their che 
from a narrow of thought, and a com: 
tracted view of Divine Economy and 
arrangements in the work of Redemption. 
h the ity of mankind has often 
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tected solely by the course of the wind; and, 
there can be little doubt that such a contri- 
vance is possible to be effected. It requires 
only suitable encouragement to be given to 
ingenious experimental philosophers, and a 
sufficient sum of money to enable them to 
prosecute their experiments on an extensive 
scale. To the want of such pre-requisites, it 
is chiefly owing, that the hints on this sub- 
ject, hitherto suggested, have either failed of 
success, or have never been carried into exe- 
eution. A more simple and expeditious pro- 
cess for filling balloons has lately been ef- 
fected—-the use of the parachute, by which a 
person may detach himself from the balloon, 
and descend to the earth, has been success- 
fully tried,—the lightning of heaven has 
been drawn from the clouds, and forced to 
act asa mechanical power in splitting im- 
mense stones to pieces, the atmosphere has 
been analyzed into its component parts, and 
the wonderful properties of the ii ients of 
which it is composed, exhibited in their se- 
parate state: and why, then, should we con- 
sider it as at all improbable that the means 
of producing a horizontal direction in aerial 
navigation, may not soon be discovered ? Were 
this object once effected, balloons might be 
plied to the purposes of surveyi: 
ploring countries hitherto inaccessible, and of 


conveying the messengers of divine mercy to 


But, by balloons constructed with an appara- 
tus for ancing. Sale motions, all such ob- 
structions wou! 


message of Divine which 
they came thither to proclaim. "go Ream 
(and it may ly be realized) would 
sent a literal fulfilment of the prediction of 
. : 
aerial “ heaven, having ing gospel 
to preach to them that dwell upon the sath, 
to every kindred and nation.” 

That the attention of the phi i 
world has been directed to this subject, will 
appear from the following notice, which made 
its ap in the London Scientific Jour- 
nals, in 1828:—“ A Prize being offered for 
the di of a horizontal direction in Ae- 
rostation, M. Mingreli of M. Pietri- 


tribes of our fellow-men, whose existence ia this 


and its inhabitants visited, 
tion of God can be carried fully into effect ; 
and, for the purpose of such explorations, we 
must of course, resort to the inventions of 
genius in art and science. Numerous 
ibes of the sons of Adam are, doubtless, 
tesiding in regions of the earth with which 
we have no uaintance, and to which we 


_ have no access, by any of the modes of con- 


presently in use. More than one- 


vast ons of Chinese Tartary, Tibet, Sibe- 
tia, and the adjacent districts; almost the 
whole interior of Africa,:and the continent of 
New Holland—the extensive isles of Borneo, 
Sumatra, New Guinea, and Japan, the terri- 
1, Sad the Amazons, and the internal parts 
of North America, remain, for the most part, 
unexplored. The 


by practical experiment, the validity of 
claim; but a pamphlet nee ee i Te. 
printed at Paris (first printed at Vienna) on 
this subject, add to all the learned 
societies in Europe. The followi 


proposes to construct an aerostatic machine, 
150 ft. in diameter, to be capable of raisi 
72,954 kilograms, equivalent to 149,037 
weight (French). To be capable of con 
all necessaries for the support of sixty indi- 
viduals, scientific characters, to be selected 
by the Academicians, and the aerial navi 
tions to last for some months, explori 

ferent heights and climates, &c., in BK pond 


Eel 
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unknown. And little more than forty years 
have elapsed, since it would have been viewed 
as still more chimerical to have broached the 
idea, that a machine might be constructed, 
by which human beings might ascend more 
than two miles above the surface of the earth, 
and fly through the — of the clouds at 
the rate of seventy miles an hour, carrying 
along with them books, instruments, 
isions. Yet, both these schemes have 
n fully realized, and, like many other in- 
ventions of the human intellect, are doubtless 
intended to subserve some im t ends in 
the economy of Divine Providence. 


Che Nodelist. 


THE BIRTH OF MARY STUART. 
(Concluded from page 328.) 

“I see no gleam of mail,” whi the 
aged man, who had first directed the atten- 
tion of his comrades to the approaching 
sounds, “ I see no gleam of mail, nor, me- 
thinks, are there any lances clustered beneath 
yon banner !” 

‘Tush, man,” replied another, “ no human 
eye could mark the gleam of mail, nor note 
the difference between a herald’s baton and 
a knight’s weapon, athwart the lines of snow 
that drive so densely earthward.” 





“ True, gm, ho spoken,” mut- 


tered a third, his hand still resting on the 

ummel: of his sword; “ well ken ! 
Friends would not march so slowly t h 
such pitiless storm; nor would it aught 
strange or new to meet with treachery and 
war Peneath the hollow guise of the fause 
Southron’s amity. Better to arms! say 1.” 

“So said not [, nathless,” answered he, 
who had been addressed as Lethington. 
“ So said not I; nor see I aught, that I 
should say so. No human eye, indeed, could 
mark the flash of mail or the twinkling of 
lance-heads in such a flurry as this present ; 
but he were blind, indeed, who could not 
mark those banners. There be enough, I 
trow, among that group—searcely five score, 
methinks, of horsemen—to atray a royal 
host. Trust me, good friends, these be but 

ursuivants and peaceful heralds—the train, 
T well believe, even as Thirlestane told ye, 
of the Lord Lion king.” 

Even as he spoke, a heavy, grating clash 
was heard below, followed by the rattle of 
chains, and the creaking of heavy timbers. 

“ There—hear ye not,” continued the last 

er, “ portcullis up! down drawbridge ! 
deals not Thirlestane with suspected 
friends, or open foemen !” 

And as he spoke, the voice of that bold 
baron rose clear above the din and tumult. 

“ How now, my masters—peace! peace 
with your se! blasts, I say; else may 
ye lack the breath, ye so expend, to cool your 


brose—'fore heaven, but ye shall find them 
hot enough, an’ ye but wind one other flou- 
tish! The king is ill at ease !’” 

What followed might not be noted, where 
they stood at that high casement; but the 
music sank at once, and they might see the 
train dismount and disappear, each after 
each, as they were swallowed up by the pro- 
jecti 7 of barbican and Pking? “e 

* ing—my lords—the king ! 
to his highness shouted one who, less 
absorbed than his fellows in admiring the 
entrance of the fair procession, had turned 
his head towards the couch of the deserted 


consciousness of intellect had, it would 
seem, at once and thoroughly returned to the 
unhappy prince, as the wild clamour of the 
trumpets pierced the shroud that had so long 
involved his mind in dark oblivion. His 


surround- 


expectation—the anguish of in- 
sulted pride —or the heart-sickening con- 
sciousness that he was thus neglected at his 
utmost need. 

He had already risen from his bed of sick- 
ness, and, standing erect, al with tot- 
tering limbs, had partially attired himself. 

fon } liege, for sake of heaven, my gta- 

cious liege,” exclaimed the chamberlain, 
rushing toward him, ‘for sake of heaven, 
es eta There is no cause for fear.” 

“ Fear—sirrah !” cried the haughty mo- 
narch, his eyes lightening with indignation 
—“ Fear—sirrah ! What Stuart hath ever 
known the word? Summon me Thirlestane 
hither !—no words I say, nv words! By him 
that made, I will rise. It matters not, I 
say,” he continued, turning sharply round on 
the physician, who was interposing with 
some words of soothing and entreaty—“ It 
matters not to parley !—Die!— Think ye, I 
know not even now that I am dying—and 
bee ena aa live? But ere aie, I 

uties to m le! = Thir- 
lestane Go, eall me Thirlestane ” 

As he spoke, raising his feeble voice to 
the highest pitch of his lungs, the noble 
warrior, on whom he so fully and so worthily 
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rélied, entered the wae omens by 
the highest dignitary of t ic college 
wike"Lion Poaiiiione his quartered ta- 
bard sag with blazonry of every hue, 
80 brilliant that it mocked the 8 eye 
and'his crown of honour i 
jewels, and surmounted by the rampant 
effigy of the monarch of the brute creation, 
whose name he bore. 

“ Thirlestane, what tidings ?—speak! Say 
out, Lord Lion—what tidings from our con- 
sort ?” he cried, almost before his eyes could 
have descried the’ characters of those who 
stood “beside him—* Palter not, nobles— 
seek not to deceive me—-I know ye are from 
Edinburgh—I know ye bear me tidings 
from my queen—I know I am a father!” 

With a strange expression of astonishment 

inted on his high features, the knight of 

irlestane a around him, as though to 
learn from w the prince had drawn his 
information; but from every visage was re- 
flected the same wondering aspect. ; 

“ Speak—I command ye—speak! while I 
have er to hear ye!—Say! say it is a 
boy, and I will bless ye!’ and the violent 
excitement which had momentarily sup- 
ported him, subsiding as rapidly as it had 
flashed out, the king sank down upon the 
cushions from which he had just risen— 
faint, gasping, and exhausted. 

“Her majesty is passing well!” 
the herald, as soon as his astonishment at 
the strange scene he witnessed, permitted 
him to y carte she hath presented to your 
grace a lov hter. 

“A dont? murmured the dying 
sovereign — “ alack the day, a daughter! 
With a lassie came the crown of the Stuarts 
—and with a lassie shall it pass away!” A 
quick spasm shot across his face—a shiver 
ran all his limbs—his eyes glared 
wildly, then closed for a second’s space ! 
Again the lids rose, leaving the balls 
—rigid and sightless—the jaw dropped, and 
the ended. With a — prophecy 

8 lips—a in after 

oh toment for too well was tt ful- 
filled—he away—happy that he lived 
not to see his realm —— ! beng 
away—and scarce @ spirit parted 
from its mortal 7 Tag ere the same trum- 
pets, which had roused him from his recent 
stupor, rang yet more loudly over his senseless 
clay, proclaiming, with the mingled voice of 
heralds—“ Mary—by God’s grace—queen of 
France and Scotland 1 %——The Magnolia. 





Helect Biography. 


WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
Sd oe Traill’s interesting Memoir 


# Wecome now to the principal event in the 


343 


history of our sage yy ae lication of the 
“ Life of Lorenzo de’ ici,” which: ap- 
peared in the winter of 1795, in two volumes 
eaten The Sse was ee Johu 

‘Creery in Liverpool, is a speci- 
men of provincial typography, both for accu- 
racy and of execution. 

“ The sensation produced by this work was 
immense; the first edition was rapidly ex 
hausted, and a second was demanded by the 
public within a few months. Letters:of the 
most gratifying kind were showered on the 
author _— high literary authorities in all 


mong others, the late Earl of 
Bristol, Bishop sf Derry, 


» then resident at 
= hailed — os hest mec ote v4 
appearance of an ish work, whieh 
was the surprise and envy of the Italians 
themselves; and he immediately wrote to the 
publisher to know “ what present of Italian 
books would be most acceptable to the ac- 
complished author?” Its success on the con- 
tinent was no less gratifying. Besides a 
teprint of the original, the work was speedily 
translated into the Italian, French, and Ger- 
man languages; and it procured for Roscoe 
the esteem and correspondence of some of the 
most eminent literary men of Europe, 
“ The suecess of the Life of Lorenzo ap- 
pears to have confirmed the author’s intention 
of relinquishing his practice as an attorney ; 


replied and, some time after that event, he entered 


his name as a member of Gray’s-inn, with a 
view of being called to the bar. This deter- 
mination, however, he also relinquished, upon 
keeping a few terms. , 

“ Mr. Roscoe’s retirement from professional 
labours enabled him to devote himself with 
increased assiduity to Italian literature. To 
relieve his mind Ym the fatigue of more in- 
tense researches, he this year translated into 
English verse the Bata of Tansillo, in-which 
the long neglected beauties of the Italian 

are brought home to British ears and 
titish feelings with admirable tact. and 
spirit. His more arduous occupations were 
vast stores of Italian history about the 
period of the restoration of Letters, with a 
view to the Life of Leo X.; a subject which 
had been recommended to him by Horace 
Walpole (Lord Orford), and some other lite- 
rary friends, after his successful publication 
of the Life of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

“ In the year 1798, the want of ag. a 
reading-room on a better footing than Li 
pool then could boast, caused the foundation 
of our Athenfum. The plan by 

by Mr. 
and 


Dr. Rutter was warmly su 

Roscoe, Dr. Currie, Mr. 

some other gentlemen, who, exerting their 
influence among their friends; obtained so 
— a subscription in Liverpool, that. the 
loundations of our magnificent Consultation 
Library and News-Room were speedily laid, 
and a considerable collection of books: soon 
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with the well-regulated comfort of an English 
establishment, the most midgnificent of the 
Parisian households, is mounted on. a paltry 
scale ; and in the secondary and third orders’ 
of society, the difference is still more remark- 
able. It is true, the deficiency of servanta is 
facilitated by the system of living on detached 
stories. No time is lost in running up and 
down stairs—no footman is. wanted for the 


served, en passant, that the very smell of a 
bottle of such claret would.suffice to give the 
cholera to an English ‘hack h 





purpose of answering the street-door. The the 


jority of lodgings or apartments consist of 
sauidantee for the use of the'servants, 
a dining-room, with bed-room and offices in 
proportion to the size of the family. Every 
room, therefore, being in:constant occupati 


there are no supernumerary chambers to oc- - 


° 


cupy the time and cgre of supernumeraries ; 
a household of six, servants is considered a 
four a. sufficient. 


large one, aud of: When 
the half dozen is.extended, it is only to mul- 
iply the number of footmen or stable-servants; 
ile in the family of the dourgevis or small 
rentier, as in the same modest class of London 
lodgers, the donne, or maid of all work, is the 
“ many-sided slave” of the house. 

‘fo these servants, whether in the noble 
hotel of the Faubourg St. Germain or the 
fourth story of some small mansion in the 
Marais, only two meals a day are allotted, and 
those chiefly composed of broth and vegeta- 


bles. There is ae like the plentiful 


housekeeping of ano English family, 
from one end of France to the other. Every 
thing is calculated by portons, by ounces, 
by pennyweights.. The noble sirloin, the 
huge plum-pudding, the bread and butter @ 
discrétion, would de ie gn as a hecatomb 
fit only for the board of an ogre. The well- 
seethed meat from which his master’s potage 
has been extracted, a vast green pond of spi- 
nach, a bow! of stewed white beans, or a salad, 
with an occasional dish of well-cooked mutton 
chops, is considered luxurious living’ by the 
mehials of the best houses. From the table 
this parsimony extends to the fuel department. 
Except at the two moments of the day when 
breakfast or dinner is preparing, scarcely any 
fire is kept in the offices. One of their great 
charges of troublesomeness against English 
inmates is, the constant demand for hot-water. 
They insist that, between the tea-making of 
the maids and ablutions of the master and 
mistress, we cost them a fortune a-day in logs 
of wood and pans of charcoal; and, during 
the summer months, hot water forms a regu- 
lar article of extra expenditure in the furnished 
hotels. Even water for household use, scan- 
tily as it is furnished, and disgusting as are 
the results of such scantiness, 1s proverbially 
expensive in Paris, Louis Philippe having 
been heard to remark, that he furnishes his 
navy with wine at Toulon at a less cost per 

on than the price of Seine water in the 
capital. Ofthe cheap vin ordinaire, however, 
to which his Majesty. alluded, it may be ob- 


? 
is.furnished at the best restaurant in 
aris, the ‘Rocher de Cancale, for two napo- 
leons, or five-and-thirty shillings a head, with 
such a dinner as would be charged in London 
at five guineas a head. ; 

Few things tend more completely to disor- 
ganize the habits of domestic life than this 
system of dining in = From _ the bril- 
liant saloons of ‘the de Paris, Véfour, or 
Véry, it is difficult to a Frenchman to return 
to the apartment whose hearth blazes not, 
and whose lamp is still unlighted. The 
theatres naturally present themselves as a 
welcome intermediary transition; and. it is 
chiefly to this cause we attribute the nightly 
filling of ten or a dozen theatres. The French 
are not great readers-- have no private libra- 
ties—and the excitement of the drama is ne- 
cessary to fill up the vacuum of their most 
undomesticated frame of life. 
to suppose that their dramatic entertainments 
are enjoyed at a cheaper rate than our own. 
The prices of the Théatre Francais, which 
is nightly overflowing, are nearly double 
= of any yes theatre i and such, too, is 
the case wit respectable juniors; nor is 
there a half-price to acapumnpiahs the trading 
and working classes. 

It is but charitable to attribute to the in- 
completeness of their establishments, the want 
of hospitality so remarkable among the Pa- 
risians. A kitchen six feet square, closely 
adjoining the dining-room, is, by no means, 
propitious to dinner-giving; and they accord- 
ingly limit their entertainments to a few 
glasses of syrup, or sugar and water. All 
this humiliating parsimony is not without 
its effect on the national character. -.; 
human mind readily: narrows itself to its 
sphere of action: and better qualities. come 
to be doled out in portiors, and weighed in 
pennyweights, as well as fricandeaus and 
pickled tunny. The Parisians are small 
and mean in all their calculations, With 
the exception of their public monuments, 
every thing is on the most pitiful calibre; 
and the word “shabby!” is constantly rising 


It is an error. 
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to the lips of all foreigners with whom: the 
—_ are - habits of intercourse. 

most liberal in their expenditure, are 
the families of what is insolently termed, y 
the Faubourg St. Germain, Paristocratie 
fmance ; i. e. the wealthy bankers, stock- 
brokers, and merchants, who inhabit the 
Chaussée d’ Antin 
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in periods of epidemic and infectious dis- 
eases, ns have been prematurely com- 
mitted to the gave, in whom, alth there 
was apparent death, yet life still remained. 
In this country, therefore, and in many 
others, the rights of sepulture are deferred 
until putrefaction, the Nant ure test of 
the total cessation of every function of life, 
begins to display itself. Numerous well 


&c, authenticated cases of apparent death might 


mer 


be mentioned; but not to occupy your time 
unnecessarily, I will mention a few only. 
Diemerbroeck, in his work, “Tractatur 
Peaste,”? (lib. iv. hit. 85,) states, that a pea- 
sant, who had apparently died of the plague, 
on 


the and had discovered no signs of respirati 
hand. after three days, on being carried to the 


the community. It was among these that 
Monsieur Thiers, the minister, and Monsieur 
Lehon, the Belgian ambassader, sought their 
wives, who had not only money to spend, but 
the inclination to spend it. Itis amon 
that Fossin disposes of his diamonds, Vacher 
of his furniture, Odiot of his plate, Herbault 
of his hats, Chevét of his pine-apples. These 
are the people who applaud Scribe, and de- 
vour Balzac; for whom Taglioni dances, and 
Falcon sings! 

Let it not be su that the aristocracy 
of the Fau Germain, which affects 
to look own with contempt upon this gaudy, 

uttering, ephemeral crew, is a jot more dig- 
nified in its habits, or magnanimous in its 
principles. They make twice as much parade 
over their , ill-served dinners; and 
perform ko-too with a far more Chinese cere- 
monial, in their half-lighted and whole faded 
saloons. They are invariably on the gui vive 
tuikeh de nallinnay portion ob tbite ings ; 
pretending to disregard the luxuries of life, 
except when, at some ciplomatic /éte, they 
are to be enjoyed for nothing. With this 
view, they fasten upon the different embas- 
sies; on this account, they abhor the dynasty 
whose delinquency has forced them to resign 
things feasts of the Kevaguen. and e : 

ings emanating from government; for who 
can give credit to their effectation of loyalty 
towards the deposed family, in whose favour 
not a finger was uplifted by the yn ead 
ing the struggle of the three days ! edo 
not hesitate to assert, that all the higher 
grades of nobility have departed from France; 
and that there is as much difference in points 
of honour and generosity between an English 
nobleman and a French ultra, as between the 
Chevalier Bayard and a coal-heaver. — The 
Metropolitan. 


PREMATURE INTERMENT. 

Tuere can be no doubt, that in warm cli- 
mates, in Ireland, and some other countries 
in which ‘early interment is customary, and 


grave, recovered, and lived many years after- 
wards. Howard, the philan wer, 5 am 
works on prisons, mentions that he 

instances pg rower supposed to be 
dead of the gaol , and brought out for 
burial, on being washed with cold water 


these has shown signa of life, and soon afterwards 


recovered. Several instances of this kind 
have lately occurred in India. One of the 
most heart-rending accounts of premature 
interments that I know, refers to one of the 
family of Clopton, of Clopton-hall, near 
Stratford-on-Avon. A_ contugi fever 
was carried into the family, and attacked 
one of the daughters and a son. is young 
lady apparently died, and was —— in 
the family vault, under the church at Strat- 
ford, on a bier, as was the custom of the 
period, the time of Elizabeth, in great: fa- 
milies who had vaults. About a week, or ten 
days cones om wet 8 pet 
and, on opening the vault, to pre: for hi 

et ee a unfortunate yi ee found 
sitting on the steps of the vault, having 
risen from her bier, and died, if not of the 
horror which her situation must have excited, 
of starvation. Perhaps some of hts know 
the anecdote in the history of Vesalius, 
the celebrated anatomist, regarding the 
dissection of a Spanish gentleman, in whom, 
on opening the thorax, the heart was found 
still pulsating. The unfortunate philoso- 
pher was brought before the Inquisition; 
and, but for the intercession of ;Pailip: the 


- Second, to whom he was physician, would 


have been condemned to death. He expiated 
his unintentional offence by a journey to 
the Holy Land; and, in returning, was shi 
wrecked on the island of Zanté, where 
died of hunger. M. Bruhier, a French 
physician in the seventeenth century, relates 
a case, on the authority of M. L’Abbe 
Menon, of a young woman who was restored 
from apparent death by the first incision of 
the anatomist’s scalpel, and lived many y 
a a has been detailedto 
show the neceasity of not ing has- 
tily on the ce of dedth, until the last 
unequivocal sign presents itself. Ata late 
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jotstene tee state of collapse which occurred 
Asiatic cholera, bore, in many instances, 
the closest similitude to death; and, in a 


been deceived by it, when carrying off the 
srow frome the tinue of hie sepel lother. 


less enlightened age, might have added many There 


instances to 


baumements Ayo age of John Bruhier, 
published in 1742. Many of the accounts 
of this description are, undoubtedly, fabu- 
lous ; but it is impossible to deny that such 
yg Ig, oe an fessor 
. T. Thompson’s tures on re 
2 § reported in the Lancet. 


THE SIGNS OF DEATH. 
Tue first of the signs of death, is the sus- 
pension of respiration, and of pulsation in 
the heart and arteries. suspension 0! 
respiration is the most certain of these, and 
. it cannot be continued many minutes with- 
out actual death supervening ; whereas the 
of the heart and arteries may be sus- 
@ considerable time, if respira- 
carried on, however obscurely, 
organs be again awakened to 
t when respiration ceases, 
again arouse their function 
» the irritability of the heart 
solely on the due oxidizement, or 
ange, of vital fluid from venous to 
blood; so true is the scriptural 
| eger bi “ life is in the breath.”” The 
object, therefore, in supposed death, 


ing a mirror to the mouth, 
near it, are both liable 


methods 
or a downy feat 


toerror. If the mirror be warmer than the 


aeernee 


Another symptom, the opacity and want 
of lustre in the eye, is equally fallacious ; 
even the thin slimy membrane which covers 
the cornea in the eye of the dead, which 
breaks in when touched, and is easily 
temoved from the cornea by wiping, some- 
times is formed many hours before death 
occurs; and I have seen it in cases which, 
after all hope had ceased, recovered. In 
several instances, also, this appearance does 
not present itself even after death; as, for 
instance, in cases of Poisonins by hydro- 
cyanic acid, in which the retains all its 
lustre for hours aad dea jed'ty the a 
even contracts when a c a brigh 
light. This sign, therefore, when taken 
alone, is of no value; although, in conjunc- 
tion with others, it tends to confirm the suz- 
picion that death has already gained his 


f triumph. 


taken place. A went to bed drunk, 


and died suddenly during 


other hand, 
countenance has 


upon the moveless features; or, as 
speare would express it,— 





we occurred in which the 
remained 
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* smiling, as some fiy had tickled slumber, 
Not as.death's dart, being *d at.” 
Next to putrefaction, the rigidity of the 
limbs is one of the most certain signs of 
death. It is true that stiffness of the limbs 


may proceed from several causes, but the 
rigidity thus produced is not difficult to dis- 
tinguish from that of death: in some cases 
of syncope, and in catalepsy, there is con- 
siderable stiffness; but, in such cases, it is 
accom 
as 


ied with warmth, and takes place, 
has remarked, immediately after 
the commencement of the disease, whereas 
the stiffness of death does not commence 
until some time after death, when the animal 
heat is not longer perceptible to the senses. 
The sti which occurs in some convul- 
sive affections is, also, as readily distinguished 
from the rigidity of death, by the fact, that 
although there is t difficulty in changing 
the position of the rigid limbs, yet, when 
left, they immediately resume their former 
position: in the stiffness of death, the di- 
rection of the limb which has been changed 
does not return to its former position. 
Orfila has supposed, that it is possible to 
mistake the stiffness of a person who has 
been frozen, but is not dead, for that which 
is the inevitable result of death; but, in the 
former case, the stiffness is uniform; the 
skin, the mammea and belly are as rigid as 

muscles, a circumstance not present in 
the stiffness of death, in which the muscles 
alone display of resistance. 


When the shin, a cha Sends res xb i 


ressed by forci ressing 

ih it, the hollow thas produced is a long 
time disappearing. He adds, when the po- 
sition of a frozen limb is changed, a little 
neise is heard, caused by the rupture of the 
particles of ice contained in the displaced 

rt. it must, however, be remarked, that 
iin Acgqres of Seeiiinr ona only occur when 
the body has remained for some time after 
death exposed to extreme cold. I ehall re- 


cur to this subject, in mentioning the signs alarming 


which indicate that death has been the con- 
, of exposure to cold. 
rom all that has been said, it is evident 
that there are no certain signs that a person 
is truly dead, except the total cessation of 
ee cen and the commencing putridity 
of the body. The question then presents 
iteelf—by what means are we made aware 
of the existence of putrefuction ? 
In its eurliest stage, putrefaction is sus- 
pected when the body becomes soft, and be- 
s to exhale an offensive odour, and the 
parte te assume a dark colour. When 
doubtful, the odour is strongly 
ammoniacal, the parts seem us if dissolving, 
their colour is constantly altering, and they 
separate into a kind of gelatinous mass. In 
euch states of the body there can be no 
doubt that death is actually present; but if 
we wish to investigate its causes by dissec- 


tion, no certain judgment can be formed on 
pegpabaet yap perts, after the first 


some cases of poisoning, where the 
stances are of a character not very suscepti- 
ble of decomposition. Fodere relates a 
case of a dead body having heen found in a 
field, in the arrondissement of Trevoux, 
during the month of May, 181). It was in 
a state of putridity, and the » who 
was to examine it, not liki 

task, 


ring the body, it was remarked, on the 
dropping of a handkerchief which covered 
the » that the bones of the cranium 
separated, and the brain issued out. A 
special examination of the head was ordered, 
and it was found that this had re- 
ceived three blows from a eu 
which rated the pari 
bones had been re- 
, and secured with the handkerchief. 
afterwards di 


discovered 
and punished. No rules can be laid down 
as to the time, after death, which may be 
allowed to intervene before putrefaction is 
likely to take place. If the “person 
died suddenly, it is likely to be retarded or 
accelerated ' 


retarded by a cold and dry state of 
mosphere.— From Professor A. T. 
son’s Lectures on Medical i 

reported in the Lancet. 
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mouths of the Irish estuaries. 
famishing have their salvation before 
their ‘but they will not turn to it with 


a good heart. It is the same, or even worse, 
with the Hebrides at this moment. And 
what wonder that such should be the case ? 
We happen to number among the most 
esteemed of our Lang apndh friends one of a 
rincipal proprietors o: interesting archi- 
Leva aan we ate assured, that as 

as 


supply of sea-fish even for their own table. 
The removal of a prejudice thus rooted might 
surely be the worthy object of some legisla. 

ial measure, and by such only, we are well 
convinced, can it ever be effectually removed. 


—Quarterly Review. 





THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 


following forcible description of the 
horrors of the Portuguese Revolution in 1827, 
is ~_ Lord Carnarvon’s recently published 
work :— 

On his lordship’s arrival at Setuval—a con- 
siderable town in the south of the kingdom, 
he was dissuaded from pursuing his journey, 
and the town itself soon exhibited a terri 
scene. On an open space adjoining the 
town, “an enormous concourse of 


ute King! and death 
Malleardos,* death to the infamous 


without that a ter- 

© The tutionalists were about this time 
contemptuously called the Malleardos, or S 

Ones, in neuce of an accident that befell Dom 

Miguel ; and story is illustrative of the quick 


“The \ ae 
‘Miguel, immediately a 
‘the Constitu i inteudiug to express 


tionalists, by 
that, in one respect at least, they resem- 
ted horses, being equally disposed to 
aud to compromise 


the state, 
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human face distorted by such a variety of 
horrible passions: passions cradled in 
ticism, nursed in silence and in gloom, but 
now roused to madness, and ready to break 
down every barrier opposed to their gratifi- 
cation. Every passing occurrence ministered 
to their hate, and furnished matter for hateful 
illustration: if a rocket went up ill, the peo- 
ple called it a Constitutionalist, a declaration 
received with yells expressive of the utmost 
detestation and contempt; if it rose well, 
they cried out that even thus should their 
te be sent = on poe of the Pea 
reemasons, an en t expressed ent 

wishes that their faarvaton heads were burn- 
ing in the wheel of the rocket. In short, 
among that assembled multitude all seemed 
alike transported by one common love for the 
Infant, by one common hatred to his oppo- 
nents, and by one pervading sentiment of 
unlimited and almost phrenzied devotion to 
the church. They were inflamed by music 
and the spirit-stirring hyifin; by wine, which 

ve an appalling character of desperation to 
their gestures; and by religious zealots, who 
whispered, in each pause of the storm, that 
every blow they struck was struck for God. 
It is difficult to describe the effect produced 
at gets by the —— glare “oe fire- 
works dispersing t m and lighting w 
though but oe instant, recy roy and 
excited countenances. Those momentary 
gleams showed each man his neighbour's 
on, ag stren ed his own from a 
sense of the genera! 3 80 that 
moment theirery seaicien oe 
fiercer, and their shouts more vehement and 
unintermitted. 

“ At length they raised the cry of ‘ Death 
to the English!’ My host had long before 
urged me to quit the scene, but the deep in- 
terest with which I viewed these tumultuary 
egos fixed me spell-bound to the spot. 

ad my British origin been discovered, my 
situation might have been unpleasant, 
but the same dark face, which in Spain con- 
vinced the authorities that I was a native 
outlaw, ly shielded me at Setuval 
from the suspicion of being an Englishman ; 
still my foreign accent might have betrayed 
me had I been compelled to speak, and I felt 
on many grounds the necessity of retiring, for 
the people were ripe for violence ; and their 
leaders, seeing that the time for action had 
eng eel ~ music cease. The = 

n pent up, chafing like a 
mighty stream within a narrow channel, now 
overflowed on all sides, bearing down on Se- 
tuval to carry their revolutionary intentions 
into effect. In trying to disengage myself 
from the turmoil, I observed that I was often 
recognised as a stranger, though not as an 








or 


















» 


Englishman. Many fierce inquiring glances 
were bent upon me, many persons seemed in- 
clined to stop me, and were only prevented 
are hurried movements of the multitude, 
‘which pressed on, rank after rank, like the 
“waves of the sea;~ once, indeed, a sa’ 

looking fellow, rendered ‘still more fierce’ by 
intoxication, seized me by the coat, and, de- 


~; Claring that [ was a Freemason, desired me 


to shout for the Absolute King. My actual 
position was not agreeable, for my host had 
warned me that although I might pass 
through the crowd unmolested, still if a mere 
urchin raised the cry of Freemason against 
me, the people, in their irritated state, might 
fall upon me, as a pack obeys a single hound ; 
no well-known Constitutionalist would that 
night, he assured me, trust himself on that 
pot of ground for all the treasures of the 
ritish exchequer; but the danger, if real, 
was but momentary, for, disordered by wine 
and forced onwards by the irresistible pres- 
sure of the crowd, my assailant lost his hold 
before I had time to reply. Extricating my- 
self from the crowd I took refuge in a knoll 
of trees behind the chapel, where I saw 


and gesticulations absolutely demoniac, and 
rather resembling en wild beasts than 
rational beings; and still as I made the best 
of my way to the inn by a circuitous path, I 

the loud beat of the drum and the in- 
furiated cries of the people, as they rushed ‘to 
attack the dwellings of the Coustitutionalists, 
who were, however, generally speaking, pre- 
pared for the tempest, and had fled’ from 
their houses some hours before the rising of 
the gale.” 





KEEPING THE SABBATH. 
[Tax following is from an excellent, little 
work to ba put into the hands of candidates 
- for confirmation, and young persons gn 
on 


" «It is entitled 4 Short Commentary 


Church Catechism, and its author is the Rev. 
Charles Wesley, B.D., one of the Priests in 


_ ordinary to the King. The text is the 


Fourth Commandment :} 
IV. “ Remember that thou keep,” 3c. 


The Sabbath day signifies the day of rest, 
which, under the law, was the seventh day of 
the week: the day on which God rested, or 
ceased, from the work of creation. This 
commandment, which was strictly binding 
upon the ‘ews, was particularly adapted to a 
w minded people, whom it forced, by 
compelling a total abstinence from employ- 
ment, to think, once in seven days, 

: providence of God, and allow to the labourer 

pd cattle ned respite, with Talos — 
reator thought proper to in them, 

« The Sabbath ite kept holy by cessation 

from work, and devoting the leisure afforded 
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of men careering around with shouts -kind 


351 
Se Meenas ae 
service of God. > 


The Jews assembled to worship on the 
Sabbath (a): they also doubled the daily 
sactifice (4) : and it is very: probable that the 
priests and Levites then read and expounded 
yer gare of the law (c)* 

#4 stranger within thy gates,” means 
any Gentile or foreigner, who lived among 
the Jews and had embraced ‘their religion, 

How impatiently, at one time, the restraint 
of this commandment was borne by a nation 
so addicted to gain, appears: from the manner 
in which the prophets re them for pel- 
luting and profaning the Sabbath; though, 
in the age of our Saviour, they affected to 
keep it with a minute and superstitious ex- 


-actness. . 


We may collect from the conduct and _pre- 
cepts of our Lord, how far the fourth com- 
mandment is binding upon Christians. .He 
attended public worship; nor does he any- 
where discountenance the strict observance of 
the Sabbath among the Jews, except when 
their foolish, overstrained interpretations, 
were plainly detrimental to the good of man- 

ind. In every case of necessity and charity, 
he relaxed the pressure of the Mosaic yoke. 
His disciples were allowed to pluck the ears 
of corn, to rub, and to eat them on the Sab- 
bath day, in order to satisfy their, hunger ; 
though the Jews, who considered this a sort 
of reaping, denied that it was lawful to.do so 
on the Sabbath. He healed the sick upon 
the Sabbath day; an act, concerning the pro- 
iety of which the Pharisees a to have 
bted. He affirmed that the Sabbath was 
instituted by God for the benefit of human 
creatures ; so that whatever is indispensable 
to the welfare of man is allowed by the Sab- 
batical - On this day, acts of -devo- 
‘tion benevolence, with a reasonable at- 
tention to works of necessity, will charac- 
terize the conduct of the earnest Christian. 
It is a violation of this day to neglect pub- 
lic worship ; to ear worldly business, or 
encourage those w! j toe in light 
amusements, or mental 5 cocatiliod hak toe 
no direct tendency fo promote at gee 
thoughts ; to prevent the attendance of our 
servants at church, or allow no abatement of 
their ordinary labour; and to oppress the 


Tests, &c. 

sy batten a.—"sir days shall work be done : 
but the seventh day is the of rest, an holy 
convocation.” 


h him, being read in 
texts which we have not 
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